In 1805 


lewis and Clark were second 


When Lewis and Clark 
canoed across the Columbia 
River from the Sandy River 
on Sunday morning, Nov. 3, 
1805, they were only the 
second exploring party to 
reach the Camas-Washougal 
area. They were impressed 
by the great abundance of 
wild fowl, sea otter and 
harbor seals, and gave the 
Washougal River its first 
name — the Seal River. 

The night before, they 
had camped at Rooster 
Rock and woke up next day 
to a typical fall day, crisp 
and foggy. When the mist 
lifted they proceeded 
downriver to the Sandy 
River. They discovered 
quicksand on the shores, 
and called the river the 
Quicksand, from which its 
present name developed. 
Here they mentioned Mount 
Hood in their journal 
knowing this to be the 
mountain named by 
Lieutenant Broughton for 
Lord Samuel Hood. 

After their noonday meal 
they crossed to the north 
shore to a “large creek,” 
which was the Washougal 
River. The island near its 
mouth was called White 
Brant Island for the 
abundance of \brants that 
seemed to nest there. In 
their journal they 
mentioned vast quantities of 
wild fowl in this stretch of 
the river, including swan, 
geese, brant, both white and 
gray, cranes, storks, white 
gulls, cormorants and 
plover, the latter a kind of 
sandpiper. They also saw sea 
otters. 

Below White Brant 
(Lady) Island they came to 
present-day Government 
Island, which they called 
Diamond because of its 
shape. A channel then 
divided the island into two 
bodies of land. They also 
named Lemon Island. 

They camped on 
Diamond Island, about 
opposite today’s Fisher 
quarry. That night a family 
of Indians arrived. They had 
a woman with them who 
had been captured from the 
Snake Indians. Sacajawea 
was introduced to her in 
hopes the two could 
understand each other. But 
they were unable to 
converse. 

Next day, Nov. 4, the 
expedition continued 
downriver. They began 
looking for a river that they 
knew existed, because of 
the wide valley between the 
Cascades and the Coast 
Range. They passed the 
entrance to the Willamette, 
the river they were seeking, 
but the view was obstructed 
by tree-covered Sauvie 
Island. They did not know 


fa 


that Broughton had 
discovered a river here in 
1792, so they puzzled over 
it for the next four months 
while they wintered at Fort 
Clatsop south of Astoria. 

The. winter of 1805-06 
was a miserable one with so 
much rain that the men 
suffered continuously from 
“cabin fever.” Their food 
supplies were fast 
disappearing, their clothing 
was in tatters, and the 
hoped-for visit of an 
American vessel failed to 
materialize. 

When spring came, their 
spirits improved and on 
March 23, 1806, they were 
at last on their way home to 
St. Louis! One night, they 
camped just south of 
present-day Ridgefield, 
where they added to their 
list of local birds the 
kingfisher, the blackbird 
and the hoot owl. They 
noted nostalgically that the 
frogs croaked with the same 
notes as the frogs at home. 
They also found many 
gartersnakes, often nesting 
in writhing bundles of 40 or 
50. 

They missed the entrance 
to the Willamette River 
again as they paddled 
upstream and camped 
overnight on the future 
townsite of Vancouver. On 
March 31, they arrived at 
the Washougal River and 
“halted for the night at the 
lower point of a handsome 
prairie,” a little above the 
mouth of the river. They 
called it the Seal River for 
the large number of seals 
swimming there. The exact 
spot of their camp is not 
known: it could be 
anywhere between the 
present woolen mill and the 
Tom Blair Marina. They 
noted in their journal that 
they saw the first wood 
duck since crossing the 
Rockies. On April 1, they 
had some conversations 
with the Indians concerning 
the Quicksand River. The 
Indians assured them it was 
a small stream that 
originated in the vicinity of 
Mount Hood, but they 
knew of no great river 
between the two mountain 
ranges. The puzzle was still 
unsolved. 

The explorers also met a 
number of Indian families in 
canoes from upriver who 
reported that there was a 
great scarcity of food at the 
Great Rapids (the Cascade 
Rapids) and beyond. This 
led to a decision to stay at 
Washougal until the 
explorers had killed enough 
game to feed them beyond 
the famine area. They found 
quantities of deer, elk and 
black bear, mostly on the 
Oregon side of the river. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK slept here. . . The historical marker is just outside the Camas-Washougal PUD 
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building. It commemorates the six days the American explorers and their party camped in the 
area, gathering food and game, before moving on toward the Clearwater River in Idaho. 

Dee Laird, left, master of ceremonies; and Howard Martin, chairman of the Camas-Washougal 
Chamber of Commerce historical committee, and former chairman of the Washington State Parks 


The following day several 
canoes filled with Indians 
arrived at the camp. Among 
them were two young men 
who claimed they lived on 
the falls of a _ river 
(present-day Oregon City) 
that emptied into the 
Columbia a few miles 
downstream. They drew a 
map on a mat with a piece 
of burnt wood. Captain 
Clark persuaded one of the 
young Indians — with a 
burning glass — to 
accompany him and a small 
party to find the elusive 
river. 

That same afternoon the 
seven-man party entered the 
Willamette and went 
upstream as far as a site 
opposite Linnton, where 
they camped. The next 
morning, April 3, Clark 
went. upstream two miles 
further to a bend in the 
river below a high bluff. The 
top of this bluff is now the 
campus of Portland 
University . 

Captain Clark named the 
river the Multnomah for the 
Indians who lived along its 
banks. He also sighted a 
snow-capped mountain to 
the southeast and named it 
for President Jefferson, the 
first volcano in the Oregon 
Country to be given an 
American name. 

He talked with some of 
the Indians along the river 
about the length of the 
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because on a later map he 
showed that the Multnomah 
(Willamette) originated in 
northern California. 

In his journal, Captain 
Lewis noted that. the 
Willamette Valley could 
easily support a population 
of 50,000 people in 
agriculture and wood 
products. This was the kind 
of hard facts that would 
impress Thomas Jefferson, 
who sent the explorers west 
for more political reasons 
than scientific. 

While at their Washougal 
camp, the explorers wrote 
several pages of their 
journal, dealing with the 
Indians and their mode of 
life, and noted more wild 
fowl including ravens, 
hawks, crows, eagles, 
vultures, a small speckled 
woodpecker with a white 
back and the blue crested 
corvus, a kind of raven. 

They ‘ecorded a story 
about a hunter who had 
brought in\ a bear and 
reported finding the nest of 
another bear’, with three 
cubs in it. The hunter 
returned to the nest the 
following day, but the 
mother bear had not 
returned to her brood, so he 
brought the cubs back to 
camp. The expedition’s 
most experienced hunter 
offered the information that 
female bears never return to 
their cubs once they have 
been disturbed by hunters. 
Feeling better about 


and Recreation Commission viewed the marker a week before its dedication July 7, 1968. 


robbing the nest, the hunter 
agreed to let the cubs be 
traded to some Indians for 
wappato, a bulb that tasted 
like a potato when baked. 
The Indians wanted the 
cubs as pets. 


The explorers also noted 
that the river was nine feet 
higher in April than the 
previous November, that the 
red currant was in bloom 
and the cottonwood was 
beginning to leaf out, as was 
thé small birch, the gray 
willow and the red and 
broadleafed willows. The 
elder was in bloom, and the 
gooseberries were shedding 
their petals. 


Finally, on April 6, 
1806, the boats were loaded 
with game and the 
expedition continued 
upriver. A stiff east wind 
impeded their progress for a 
day, and on April 9, they 
camped at the Wahclellah 
village at Beacon Rock, a 
landmark they had named 
the previous November. 

Their five-day stay at 

Washougal had been 
fruitful. Not only had they 
protected themselves from 
hunger in the weeks ahead, 
but they had discovered the 
great river of Oregon, the 
Willamette, that was to be 
of utmost importance two 
decades later in pressing 
American claims to this 
Pacific Northwest 
wilderness. 


